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YVFITTIER MACHINE CO, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State STREET 
BOOKS: 
“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10 x 1414/". 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 


Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 


as special students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows 


students from other colleges to enter third year 
york 


For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mase. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Boston. 


M4554 CHUSETTS INSTITUTE 


Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 





,. OOMIS FILTERS. 


EsTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





FLARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 


J. L. Love, 16 University Halil, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean.‘ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address 

President W. O. Tuompson, Columbus, Ohio 


ITHACA, N. Y. ; 
(CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 








Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 


A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole tes 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 83d St., New York City. 





PRESERVE THE STRUCTURAL STEEL) 


and prevent its destruction from rust, thus insuring 
permanence to your buildings, by using 


Durable Metal Coating 





IEDWARD 
59 MARKET ST., CHICAGO 


Postal us for information 


SMITH & CO., 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | gstatiished 1830, 





VL YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform al) labor and furnish a!! mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing t 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shal! inelude ali branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we wil 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


-Omamental Iron and Bronze. 
The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


7 NIVERSITY OF PENNSYL 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in Arch.) 
(Architectural engineering may be taken in lieu of 
advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in architectural! 
engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate. 
(For qualified draughtsmen; affording option in archi- 
tectura! engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES wn Arts AnD ARCHITECTURE 
by which A.B. and ZB, S. in Arch. may be taken in six 





years. 
COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing. 
SUMMER COURSES in elementary and general subj cts 

through which advanced standing in the Four Year 

Course may be secured. 

F or full information address: DR. J. H. PENNIMAN, 

Dean, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
lelphia, Pa. 


ST. Louts, MoO. 
YASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEF ARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Oftere a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students 


|THE ROBERT C. FISHER 


COMPANY 


Successors to Fisher & Bird 


| MARBLE and GRANITE WORKS 


139th-140th Sts.:—Locust Avenue and East River 


New YorxK 
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American Architect and Building 
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BERGER “CLASSIK” 


METAL CEILINGS 


Were given the highest honors by the 
Committee on Awards, at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, because of their 


merit and artistic beauty. 


GOLD MEDAL 


Rerger “Classik” Ceilings are known 
the world over for their exclusiveness 
of classified designs. We originated 


these designs and they have no equal. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 
Canton, Ohio. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
St. Louis 





J, W. TAYLOR'S 


HOTOGRAPH SERIES 
OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FOR INFOKMATION ABOUT 


U. S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO.. ROCHESTER, 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


N. Y. 





“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
frequent reference to it and our occasional 
republication of designs that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interest- 
ing of the French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 f:ancs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the 
illustrations included in the text, two full- 
page plates, which by themselves are worth 
double the amount of the annual subscrip- 
tion. 


Price of Back Annual Volumes, 
40 Francs. 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, Franee. 
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ESTABLISHED NEARLY 4o YEARS 


ove. HE... 


ARCHITECT 


AND... 
Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 


PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT 
REPORTER” has been established nearly 40 
years; has a large and influential circulation 
has been proved to be the best medium for ad- 
vertising to Architects, Builders and Contrac- 
tors; has the finest illustrations, and has been 
especially noted for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and we will 
mail you sample copy. 


Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six weeks’ 
issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 12 
months. 

















We respectfully announce the opening 
of our new SHOW ROOMS in the 


“Standard” Building 


35=37 Wiest 3ist Street 
Rew Work, U. S. A. 


and cordially invite you to inspect our 
display of Standard” Porcelain Enam- 
éled ‘Baths and Plumbing Fixtures. 





Your clients if directed there, are assured 
courteous attention by experienced attendants. 
The story of these showrooms and their man- 
agement will appear in the October Number 


of our magazine “MODERN SANITATION.” 





Standard Sanitary Mig. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 








; | Building 
35-37 West Sist Street 
New York, U.S. A 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO, 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other buildings can 





be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 


B OOKS: 


i ; : 
Italian Renaissance Doorways.” 


104 Plates: 10 x 1414/7, 
In Cloth, $7.40. 
In Portfolio, £6.50. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 
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“Topical Archilecture 






@_ People—both architects and, publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 
tecture,” instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, entered 
on its fifth year of publication with the issue for November, 


1903. 












@ The periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication. 





@ Isn't it your practice to sort out, classify and file away 
in drawers, cases, boxes or portfolios the photographs and 
other architectural illustrations that you may acquire? If 
so, why not add to these collections the already classified 
illustrations that are published in “Topical Architecture” 
by accepting one of the following:— 









$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription —Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 









‘‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ or ‘Door 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
15.00 
and Window Grilles,’ in portfolio. 






Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
25.00 | talan Renaissance Doorways’”’ and ‘‘Door and 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 
NoTE :—“Jtalian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “Door and Window Grilles’ are the 





first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “Topical Architecture’’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 


had only in book form. 









AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 
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35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 













« WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, ane and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam ° ee gay 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” - 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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The Largest Circulation of any Professionaf Journal in t§e Kingdom 
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Fano: €NG ANG: SOURS: 


The Principal Journal of the Architectural Profession and the Building Crades. 


Every Friday 


Price, Fourpence 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE UNITED STATES, $6.25 or 26s. 


Offices: 


Specimen sent on receipt of postcard 





Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W. C., England 











James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 


i le ll i i el i bl i il i i i i al 





Established 1844 


French’s 
Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 





Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ALGONQUIN RED PAINT 


Ready mixed for use. The best paint on earth 
| for roofs, bridges, fences, buildings, and iron 
| and wood work generally. 


| 
| ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











| Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application 
LORD &24 BURNHAM Co.. 
| {133 Broadway - . 7 New York City. 

















Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proot Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
waiks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 












TRADE-MARK 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


opyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway 





ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su 
perior to last vear’s calendar. Highest example 
vi Invographic art. 

“THE ONLY WAY” 





to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEO 
]. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, Cu1caco, ILL. 

The best railwav line between CHICAGO, ST. 
Louts, Kansas City and Pzorta. Take the 
“Alton” to the St Louis World’s Fair, 1904. ~~ 
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ENKINS BROS. WAL VES ASPHALT roors,’ 

' ROOFS, 
outs EYE, alee Rearing the name and, Trade Mardoes not hold stesm oll, acids, | SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 
water, or other fluids longer than any other valve, it may be returned, and money will Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 


be refunded 
—— Send for Booklet: “Valve Troubles and How to Avoid Them.” . Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


JEN KINS BROS., — Y: rk, Boeton, Philadelphia, Chicago. oto Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


2 oe DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 


WARREN'S TRINIDAD ASPHALT ff. if Heutirtl sara 0, init’ ” 
ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


265 Broapway New Yor«. 
WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 17 Battery Place, N.Y, 


ORNAMENTAL 
= panei 20~ UNITED STATES FOUNDRY 
AND SALES COMPANY. . 

| SOUTH NORWALK, Connecticut 


“Mason Fur STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
Safety or CEMENT, new or old 


ndreds of thousands in use 


= Treads 4m, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 




















































Are you aware that eel-grass is almost 
uninflammable ? 


Do you know anything more 
inflammable than flax? 


P ‘ & Our Sheathing and Deafening 
— Quilt is made of eel-grass. 


The imitations of our Sheath- 
ing and Deafening Quilt are 
made of flax or r2fuse tow. - 











SAMUEL CABOT, SotE MANUFACTURER, Boston, MAss. 

















° cates &£E ELDON DEANE, 
Richey, Browne & Dornalld | sroricccras cori ant Drewrtanan 


68 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New Yor Orry. 





en MAS P ET H 
| Borough of Queens 


New York City 
NEW YORK: 








XCHANGE 


Nar AN 
IRON al 


BRONSE || a1 
BRASS || FITTINGS . . 


We solicit an opportunity of figuring on 
Fiue Counter Screens, etc., in 


Iron, Brass or 


Stairs, Elevator Bronze 
Merkle, steed Steel Counters, with attached 


Enclosures, 2 2 
etallic Furniture, a specialy. 
Bank Counter 2 F ‘lio 167, with views of complete Bank | 


* Equipmente, mailed on application. 
Rails, Doors, 2 


| 

PT ae ae ce OT : '| Art Metal Construction Co. © 

aircase, ‘arm % 2. u , rga, Pa. 7 
Alden & Barlow, Reommnee. Gates ait Grilles Jamestown, N. Y. 
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For Fireproofing Wooden Buildings 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY SHINGLES 


With ordinary Care these Shingles will last a Century, without Painting 
or any other treatment whatever. They are the 





Cheapest Shingles for Everyday Use 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Last Forever 





Manufactured by 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Standard Size 14x16 in. or any size to order. Our ‘‘ Century” Sheathing for 
general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes 








“‘)@ Address all correspondence to THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO, AmBter, Pa. 
































CORRECT TIME: || 2662 recten Som 








%, 
<r < % \ Staved Columns 
‘ . . a : : G~\ are particularly well adapted for 
Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- fs KO | oubduet ee. ‘Madieins otf sinse 
from 5in, to 42in, diameter and 
a proportionate lengths. 


dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 4 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No| \ 


stopping by storms. 
3s i 5 5 i N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. 
_Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public Western Factory, Henry Sanders 
Buildings, Etc. Co.,77-85 Weed St., Chicago, Ill. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Glock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


HARTMANN BROS, MFG. CO. 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥.,U. 8. A, 














HECLA IRON WORKS 


N. lithand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 
Stairs, Elevator fronts, etc. 





‘‘HECLA FIREPROOFING* combines 


Metal with fireproof material for 
Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, etc. 


“TAPESTROLEA BEST FOR 
ALL WALLS 


Artistic in colorand finish. Easily put on. All grades, 
plain, colored or decorated. Prepared Canvases and Muslin. 
Send for TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample books. 


RICHTER MFG. CO. BURLAPS 


2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 





























Artist and Artisan Gp 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 








Yale and Towne 
Mfg. Company, 


9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 





| HEATS and VENTILATES the Car Barn and MELTS the SNOW It deals with the origin of Orna- 


| amd ICE from the car trucks by a forced circulation of warm air 


iB. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
| New York Philadelphia Chicago London x! 


mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 


, 
sent to Architects on request. 
9360-19 
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The American Architect I PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 


and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED BVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 


[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. } 


International Edition, per year in advance 
” quarteriy sad 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 
(Monthly) 


Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American | Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Arohitect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman 8t. 


Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “propo- | 


sails,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements: — 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
N. E. Tank & Tower Co. 
H. B. Smith Co 
N. &G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Oo. 
Okonite Co. 
Sargent & Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 


See the first issue of the month for the follow- 
ing advertisements : — 
Atlas Pertland Cement Co. 
New Jersev Zinc Co 
Pitt Wm. R. 








ADDRESSES WANTED. 
We shall be obliged to anyone 
who can provide us with the present 
addresses of any of the subjoined 
parties. 

American Architect Co., 

238 Tremont St., Boston. 





Barlow, W. F., lately of Bar Harbor, 
Me. 

Beeson, E. W., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Benkirt, G. F., lately of 302 East 
Grace St., Richmond, Va. 

Carpenter, R. W. E., lately of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Colbert, H. W., lately of Woodbury, 
Ga. 

Cupperwell, E. W., lately of Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL 

Dans, F. L., lately of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hayes, Jas. T., lately of Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Knox, Pierce & Duryea, lately of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Locke, S. E., lately of Los Angeles, 
Cal. . 

McCarthy, P. A., 
apolis, Ind. 


lately of Indian- 


16.00 | 
18.00 


| THe Five OrpDERS oF 








in Pun-anp-Ink anp WatTER-Co.or, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Maas. 





ERSPECTIVES 
RENDERED IN 
INK 
PRICES REASONABLE 


*‘DRAWN AND 

WATER 

AND WASH. 
GEORGE A. NEWMAN 

806 Provident Building Philadelphia, Pa 


COLOR, PEN -AND- 





rehitectural Dr«ewings Rendered 
IN PEN-AND-INK 
E. P, MORRILL 


31 Bedford St., Boston | 


Ten years’ experience with “The American 


Architect.’ 





«“ TH AMERICAN VIGNOLA" 


ry 
WituiaM R. Wark 


Text and Plates, 8 pp , 9x12" Price, $8.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT ComPary, 
PUBLISHERS 


ARCHITECTURE 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 











Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave.. New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
878 Boylaton St., Boston ldg.,San Francisco 








lood 
1128 Wainut St. \Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 








BRONZE 


JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 555 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








MINERAL WOOL____m 


. FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Bamples and Oirculars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 














‘lately of Kansas 





Martling, J. H., 
City, Mo. 

Maydwell & McClintock, lately of 
22 Sheldon Block, El Paso, Tex. 

Novek, Bernard, lately of 914 Lum- 
ber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

O’Brien, James, lately of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Rice, Joe, lately of Beaumont, Tex. 

Shaffer, Matthew, lately of Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Stone, Edwin J., lately of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Webster, W. H., lately of “The 
Naseby,” Toledo, O. 

Wilcox, F. O., lately of 614 Commer- 
cial St., New Orleans, La. 

Wolf, James, lately of 125 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 








ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Etc. 


ae ey — George A. Ross and David 

MacFarlane announce that they have 

oa! & partners > Se the general practice of 
architecture under firm name of Ross & Mac- 

Farlane, Room 51, Bank of Ottawa Bullding, St. 

James Street, Montreal. Telephone Main 227. ey 
will be pleased to receive samples and ——o. 








WANTED. 
pts vearees. —I need two draughtsmen 
one must be first-class at preliminary work and 
rendering and the other good at working a 
R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WANTED. 


P4ETRERSHTP OPENING.—A reliable 8t. Louis 
architect with a good practice wishes to corre- 
spond with a first-class draughtsman and desi 
with tne object of ieutes © . Address 
“A.B.” care American A 1509. 








Put into the White House by the U. S. Government, 


= 4 SEALS WITH OR 
|] MI THOUT WATER 





S + $ #SR. B. 
For venting, use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet. 
Fr. E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas and Back-Water Trap, 
For Wash-bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
Cleveland, O. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Bullding News.) 


(Although a large portion of the building 
intelligence is provided by their regular cor- 
respondents, the editors greatly desire to re- 
ceive voluntary information, especially from 

the smaller and outlying towns.) 
ADVANCE RUMORS. 

ABERDEEN, WasH.—The plans of Reid & 
Briggs have been accepted for the City-hall. 
Cost complete, $20,000. 

ArverneE, L. I.—Stein, Cohen & Roth, 92 
sth Ave., New York, have made plans for 
alterations, to cost $6,500, to'the dwelling of 
L. Hart, at Ocean and Meredith Aves. 
There will be added a three-story wing, 20x 
40 feet, and new plumbing. They also have 
drawn plans for converting the automobile 
storage house, belonging to Mr. Hart, at 
Meredith Ave. and the Boulevard, into a 
market, at a cost of $6,000. Galvanized iron 
fronts, metal ceilings, electric wiring, etc. 

Atuens, Ga.—The Athens Hotel Com- 
pany have had plans drawn by J. W. Go- 
lucke & Co. for the proposed six-story hotel. 
The building will be of buff brick, fireproof, 
having all modern improvements; cost to 
be about $100,000. Address H. J. Rowe, of 
the company. 


Attanta, Ga.—College buildings are to 
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‘Seats of the Colonists’’ 


P74 


and other Furnishings. 


4 


Of this work which is intended to provide a supplementary vol- 


ume to the three which constitute ‘‘The Georgian Period.” 


PART I 1s Now READY 











This first Part contains 28 plates, 10in. x I4in., of which many 


are measured drawings by 


MR. HORACE C. DUNHAM, 


and 24 Pages of text illustrated with nearly 100 text-cuts. 
PRICE, IN PORTFOLIO, $5.00 PER PART. 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


% BOSTON, * 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


be erected at Butler and Armstrong Sts., 
by the Atlanta College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, at a cost of $100,000. 

AtrLeporo, MAss.—J. Lyman Sweet's gen- 
erous offer to give an additional $9,000 
toward the building fund for the proposed 
new public library building has aroused re- 
newed interest in the project. There will 
probably be no difficulty in raising the addi- 
tional $9,000 required to make the sum of 
$50,000. It is hoped that work on the build- 
ing can be begun this fall. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Consolidated Gas 
Company, Charles St., will erect a new of- 
fice building at Lexington St. and Park 
Ave. It will be five stories, 60x125 feet, of 
stone, brick and iron construction, with 
steam heat, elevators, electric lights, tiling, 
plate and stained glass. Cost, $100,000. 

3eLoIT, Wis.—The corner-stone of the 
new Second Congregational Church was 
laid recently. The cost will be $30,000. 

Boston, Mass.—It is reported that a val- 
uable piece of property on Boylston St. has 
been sold, it being the intention of the pur- 
chasers to raze the present old building and 
erect on the site a new brick and stone mer- 
cantile structure with steel frame and to 
contain all the latest improvements. 

J. Sumner Draper, Devonshire Building, 
has purchased the estate at 192 Beacon St. 
It is reported that he intends to expend a 
large sum of money in improving the prop- 
erty. 

Brunswick, Me.—Frederick K. Daggett, 
of Boston, has had plans prepared for a 
hotel to be erected in Brunswick, to con- 
tain 64 rooms. It will have all modern im- 
provements and be adapted in every way to 
the needs of the travelling public. The site 
has not yet been decided upon, but several 
are available and under consideration. 

Campen, N. J.—Plans have been drawn 
for a handsome new bank building, to be 
erected at the corner of Broadway and 
Sycamore St., on a plot owned by the Cam- 
den National Bank, of Second and Kaighn 
Ave. 

CHARLESTOWN, MAss.—It is reported that 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

, bos —— 
a large wharf property on Medford St. will 
soon pass to the ownership of a prominent 
manutacturing concern of Boston, which in- 
tends to raze the present old structure and 
erect a large manufacturing plant. It is 
estimated that the total amount involved 
will figure, including the purchase of the 
wharf, about $500,000. 





Cuicaco, ILtL.—Mandel Brothers have de- 
cided to erect a mercantile building at 417- 
4323 Wabash Ave., for which Holabird & 
Roche are preparing plans. The building 
will be a fireproof structure of ten stories, 
costing $400,000. 

Fromman & Jebson have drawn plans for 
the new manufacturing plant of the Na- 
tional Enameling and Stamping Company, 
to be erected at 27-37 Kinzie St., which was 
récently purchased for the company. It will 
be a six-story structure, of mill construc- 
tion, and will cost $100,000. 

St. Henry’s Roman Catholic congregation 
will erect a new church at: Ridge Boulevard 
and Devon Ave., after designs by H. J. 
Schlacks. It will be a brick and stone struc- 
ture, 65x140 feet, and will cost $55,000. 

Mrs. Harriet Blair Borland has decided 
to improve her property at the corner of La 
Salle and Monroe Sts. by the erection of an 
eighteen-story structure, to be devoted to 
insurance office purposes. The cost will be 
in the neighborhood of $800,000. 

[wo apartment buildings will be erected 
at Kenmore Ave. and Ainslie St., for H. W. 
Duncanson. Cost, $80,000. 

It is announced that the Northern Trust 
Company has definitely decided to improve 
the Bryan property, recently purchased by 
it, with a building for its own use. The pro- 
posed structure will, it is said, cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

An apartment building is to be erected at 
the corner of Drexel Boulevard and Forty- 
fifth St., by John W. Worthington. It will 
be three stories high, of colonial design, and 
will cust $150,000. 

Sherman T. Cooper will erect a three- 
story building at Prairie Ave. and Forty- 
fourth St., to cost $60,000, and a three-story 
apartment building will be built at Forty- 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


seventh St. and Greenwood Ave. by W. P 
Doerr, to cost $50,000. 

CINCINNATI, O.—It is stated that bids for 
erecting a three-story building for the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Building 
will be asked for in about a week 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Central Storage 
Warehouse Company has awarded the gen 
eral contract for its new building on Wilson 
Ave., near Hough Ave., to George B. Mc 
Millan. It will be a six-story brick and 
stone block, of heavy mill construction, hav- 
ing a frontage on Wilson Ave. of 60 feet 
and running back 200 feet. The interior 
will be finished with iron posts and iron 
partitions. Three stories of the building 
will be completed for occupancy by Feb. 1, 
and the remaining three stories will be 
erected during the summer. 


Coney Is~anp, N. Y.—Charities Commis- 
sioner Tully is working over plans for a 
new hospital, which he hopes may be built 
at Coney Island, to take the place of the 
present Emergency Hospital building, which 
the city leases. He believes that for $100,000 a 
suitable building meeting all requirements 
could be erected. 

CoNSHOHOCKEN, Pa.—lIt is reported that 
Alexander Martin & Son, of the firm of 
Martin & Rosenbaum, Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, will erect eight 
houses at 10th Ave. and Fayette St., Con- 
shohocken. They will be three stories high, 
33x47 feet, of brick, rough-cast, and will 
have all modern improvements. Cost, about 
$32,000. 

DusuguE, Ia.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for a new $100,000 building for the 
German Theological Seminary. 


Evpripce, Cat.—It is stated that bids will 
be received until Nov. 22 by the Board of 
Managers of the California Home for 
Feeble-minded, at Sacramento, for the erec- 
tion of three cottages and a hospital build- 
ing at the home here. Bids for heating, 
plumbing, gas fitting, etc., to be submitted 
separately. 

Ety, Minn.—Report states 


that F. L. 





« BRASS RING 


DAVID CRAIG, 
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> THE CRAIC 
jy Cleanout and Deat-| EXPANDED METAL 
§ e | End Stopper For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
I \\ DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS | ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 9 '208,7f6sRroe™=y 







To 


HGWw: 


Manufactured by 


70 age 1? gil 
BOSTON, 


J. S. THORN CO 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Pire-proof Window Frames and Sash. and 
Opening Pixtures to operate vertilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILAUMELPHIA, PA, 
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eae! & Co., of Duluth have plans for a 
$40,000 school to be erected here 

Evanston, Itt.—The German Roman 
Catholic congregation of Evanston will 
erect a new three-story church, 40x85 feet, 
designed by H. Gaul, to cost $50,000. 

Fatt River, Mass.—A bill is to be intro- 
duced in the next Legislature to permit the 
consruction of a new Registry and Law 
Library in this city, north of and connected 
with the present court-house 

Fonp pu Lac, Minn.—It is reported that 
local and outside parties contemplate erect- 
ng a modern three-story hotel building at 
Fond du Lac the coming season, to cost 
$25,000 to $35,000 

Wis.—Wm. Larsen will erect 

business block, 80x100, cost- 
H. A. Foeller, architect. 
Miss.—Captain J. T. Jones, 
president of the Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road Company, has purchased two building 
sites at Hattiesburg. One is to be used for 
a new depot and the other for a five-story 
hotel. The latter is to be quite extensive, 
modeled somewhat after the Great Southern 
Hotel at Gulfport, which was erected at a 

st of $200,000 

HAVERHILL, Mass.—The Aldermen of the 
city have unanimously concurred in the pas- 
sage of the order for the erection of a 
$40,000 State armory. 

An appropriation 
made by the city 


GREEN Bay, 
a three story 
ng $22,000 


HATTIESBURG, 


of $30,000 has been 
for a four-room brick 
schoolhouse, to be erected on the Rowley 
schoolhouse lot, and for a four-room brick 
addition to the Wingate School 
Los ANGELES, CaLt.—Louis E. Porter has 
urchased a site at Hill and Court Sts. Ii 
is said that he will erect hereon a $100,000 
tel 
Lor 


Israel, 


ISVILLE, Ky.—The new Temple Adath 
when completed, will be one of the 
vandsomest and most expensive structures 
of its kind in the South. The plans of Mc- 
ld & Sheblessy have been accepted, and 
the style of architecture will be Neo-Greek. 
lhe front will have a porch 66 feet wide, 


} 


1) 
JOA 


-omposed of six Greek Ionic columns, five 
feet in diameter, forty-three feet high. The 
front and sides of the auditorium will be 
faced with stone. There will be three main 
entrances, with bronze doors leading into 
the main vestibule. The interior of the 
structure will be carried out in full har- 
mony with the exterior, and will have 
richly decorated ceilings. Estimated cost 
of the building, $90,000 

Merion, Pa.—John McShain, 631 North 
17th St. Philadtlphia, has the contract to 


build the new chapel and convent annex for 
the Sisters of Mercy, at this place. The 


new building will be of stone, with granite 








PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY 


A.C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


Geo. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


J. B. Cooxe, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J 


Boston Office, 31 State St. 


New York Office, 5 Nassau St 
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trimmings, 560x150 feet, and will cost $96,- 
500. Edward F. Durang, 1200 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, architect 

MiILwaAuKEE, Wis.—H. M. Benjamin will 
erect a three-story apartment building at 
Kane Pl. and Prospect Ave. It will be of 
dark mottled brick, with stone trimmings. 
Cost, $80,000. H. L. Newhouse, architect, 
Chicago. 

John Hunholz has taken out a permit for 
the erection of an apartment building on 
29th St., near Grand, to be four-story, 44x59, 
modern. Cost, $29,000 

G. De Gelleke, 211 Grand Ave., and C. 
Leenhout, 102 Washington St. (associated), 
have drawn plans for a new brick edifice for 
the congregation of the First Dutch Re- 
formed Church at roth and Harmon Sts. 


New Haven, Conn.—Brown & Von 
Beren, 421 Exchange Building, New Haven, 


have drawn plans and specifications for the 
new church to be erected on Whalley Ave., 
by the St. Luke’s Episcopal Society. It will 
be a brick structure, 38x80 feet, with terra- 


cotta trimmings, galvanized iron cornices 
and a slate roof. The heating will be by 
steam. 

Newton, Mass.—An addition is to be 


made to the factory of the Saxony Worsted 
Mills, on Chapel St., Nonantum. It will be 
of brick, 80x134 feet. The improvements 
include a new brick front to the present 
building. Cost, $25,000. 

New York, N. Y—The Tontine Com- 
pany, in which W. K. Astor is interested, 
have plans for a $3,500,000 hotel, to be erect- 
ed on lower Central Park West 

A gift of $150,000 to the New York His- 
torical Society is nonvanene This means 
the erection of a new building for the so- 
ciety in Central Park West The donor 
whose name is not given, will also pay for 
a granite front, costing an additional $50,000 

The plans of C. B. J. Snyder, 500 Park 
Ave., for Public School No. 12, to be erec¢t- 
ed at a cost of $345,000, at the corner of 
Madison and Jackson Sts., call for a six- 
story building, with gravel roof, light brick, 
terra-cotta and Indiana limestone facades, 
galvanized iron cornices, wire-glass and 
copper skylights, hot-air heat, hardwood in- 
terior trimmings and up-to-date plumbing 
It will be of steel-skeleton construction 

C. B. Hewitt & Bro. have purchased the 
estate of W. Creighton Lee, 20-22 Ferry St 
This @roperty has been held by the Lee fam- 
ily since 1812. At the expiration of the 
present lease the property may be improved 
with a large mercantile building. 

Press reports state that plans for a 12- 
story high-class apartment house, to be 
erected at the southwest corner of 7th Ave. 
and 55th St., for the Wyoming Apartment 
Company, of 137 Broadway, will be ready 
for bids in about two weeks. Architects, 
Rouse & Sloan, 396 Broadway. The cost, it 
is said, will be about $900,000. 

Charles F. Rose, 1 Madison Ave., is at 
work upon plans for a $250,000 apartment 
house, to be built at 644 and 646 Madison 
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Ave., for Robert W. Tailer, of 76 William 
St. Mr. Tailer will take entire charge of 
the work. The plot is occupied at present 
by two four-story and basement brown- 
stone dwellings. 

Plans have been drawn by Jacob H. Ams- 
ler, 1159 East 169th St., for a six-story 
apartment-house, 75x1oo feet, on the north 
side of 122d St., near Amsterdam Ave., for 
Mulligan & Tiernan. Estimated cost, $100,- 
200. The plans call for steam heat, electric 
lights, open plumbing, etc. 

Neville & Bagge, 217 West 125th St., have 
prepared plans for a five-story livery stable, 
to be built on the north side of 147th St., 
near 7th Ave., for Patrick Reddy, contrac- 
tor, of Lenox Ave. and 111th St. Cost, $50,- 
ooo. There will be elevators, electric lights, 
steam heat, sanitary plumbing devices, etc. 

D. C. Weeks & Son, 289 Fourth Ave., 
have the contract for alterations to the 
building of the New York Tribune, at 154 
Nassau St. The plans call for steel work, 
reinforcing the framework, cutting and re- 
pairing. Five stories will be added. 


Ocata, FLa.—Plans have been drawn by 
Hi. J. Klutho, of Jacksonville, for improve- 
ments to be made to the Marion County 
Court-house, costing $45,000 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Willis G. Hale, 1524 
Chestnut St., is preparing plans for a six- 
story apartment-house, to be erected at 38th 
and Locust Sts. It will be of fireproof con- 
sruction, with exterior walls of brick, with 
terra-cotta and granite trimmings. Cost, 
$300,000. 

C. A. Mahon, corner roth and Columbia 
Ave., is to erect 35 houses in Germantown. 
They will be two stories high, of brick, with 
all modern conveniences. E. Hazelhurst, 
Girard Building, architect. 

George W. Pleis, owner and builder, 1003 
Real Estate Building, will erect 135 houses 
and stores at 5th and Pike Sts. ‘They will 
be two and three stories high, of brick, with 
all modern improvements. 

It is reported that Edwin Gilbert & Co. 
have received the contract to erect the new 
Rush Hospital for Consumptives at 33d St. 
and Lancaster Ave. Plans call for a four- 
story and basement building, of brick and 
stone, 150x150 feet. Brockie & Hastings, 
328 Chestnut St., architects. 

It is stated that Henderson & Co., 
Filbert St., have secured the contract to 
erect a branch library at Lehigh Ave. and 
6th St., at $80,000. The contract to erect a 
branch library on 42d and Walnut Sts. has 
been awarded to Wm. R. Dougherty, 1604 
Sansom St., at $57,000. 

Rowland W. Boyle, 1530 Chestnut St., is 
drawing plans for a granite edifice which 
the congregation of Our Lady of Victory 
will erect at Vine and 54th Sts. Cost, 
$150,000. 

It is stated that the Philadelphia Battalion 
of the Sixth Regiment has purchased a 
portion of the old car barn at 2oth St. and 
Montgomery Ave., and will remodel for an 
armory. Cost, $80,000. 
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PorTLAND, Me.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Constructing 
Quartermaster, 185 Mjddle St., until Dec. 
7, for the construction of a Crematory, with 
building to enclose same, at Fort McKin- 
ley, Portland Harbor. Information fur- 
nishd upon application to Capt. A. W 
Yates, Quartermaster. 

PortsmoutH, O.—The general contract 
for the construction of the Masonic Temple 
has been awarded to the Smith Lumber 
Company, at its bid of $71,800. This esti- 
mate does not include elevators and one or 
two other minor portions of the work 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, architects. 

WasuHincton, D. C.—It is reported that 
the contract for erecting the almshouse has 
been awarded to Isadore Pavarini, 808 18th 
St., N. W., for $121,400. 
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» ieee [At Victoria, B C.] 


Te ders are invited by the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way Co. for the erection of a seven-story stone and 
brick hote! at Victoria, B. ©. Pl»ns and specifica- 
tions mav be seen at the offices of the Che: Ey gi- 
neer ot the Company at Montreal and at Vancouver, 
also at the: flices of F. M. Rattenbury, archt'ect, 
Vic oria, B ©. Tend rs must be accompanied by a 
mark: d cheque equi! to five per cert, of the amount 
of tend r; thi« - heque to be forfeited in case any 
contractor fails to enter into a contrac , and furnish 
bonds In xccordance with the plans and specifica 
tion , if called up -n to do +0; but will be retur ed 
to all contractors as soon as the co tract i+ signed 
Terders t» be made out in duplicate upon he 

rinted forms provided by the Company and ad- 
dres-ed on or before eces ber 29 to George H. 
Webster, Division Engineer, Vancouver The Com. 
pany res:rves the r ghi to reject any or all of the 
ten ers. 1507 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Li.ht-H: use E: gi eer, Tompkinsville, N. Y., 
until 12+’clock MV. Thursday, December 1, 1904, and 
then opened, for furnisht: g the materials and labor 
of al binds necessary forthe r ction and delivery 
of the Pecks Le ge Ligh'-House, Cockenoe I-land 
Harbor, Conn., in ace»dance with specifications, 
copies of which, with blank propo-alaand vot her in- 
formation, may be had upon application to Lieut.- 
Cul. William T. Rossell, Corps of Engineers, U.S A., 
Enyiveer. 1507 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Light House Engineer, Tompkinsville, N. Y., 
until 12 o’c' ock M., Thursday, December |, 1904, and 
then opened, for furnishing the materials and labor 
of all kinds nece-sary for the completion and e 
livery of he metal work of the Pecks Ledge Light- 
House, Cockenoe Island Harbor, C nn, in accord 
ance with s ecifications, copies of which, with b ank 
pr pos sls and other information, may be had upon 
application to Lieut. Col William T. Rosselli, Corps 
of Engineers, U S A., Engineer 1407 

Treasury Devartment, Office of the Supervising 
Arch tect, Washington. D. C., Uctober 31, '04. 
Seal: d proposals wi | be received at this office until 
8 o’clock P. M., on the 4th day of December, 1904, 
and then opened, for the construction complete of 
the U.S Puost-office, Court-house and Custom-house, 
at Biloxi, Mis-., in sccordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Biloxi, 
Miss , at the discretion of the Supervising Architect 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1507 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C.. October 26, 1904 
Sealed pr »posals will be received at this office until 
3 o'clock P M. onthe 30th day: f November 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction (including plumb 
ing, heating appara‘ us, electric wiri g and conduits), 
of the U. 8. Post-office at Anversun, Indiana, i. ac 
cordance with the wr ey and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office, or at the office of 
the Postmaster at Anderson, Indiana, at the di-cre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1507 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervisin< 
Architect, Washington, D. C., October 29, 1904 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
8 o'clock P. M. on the 12th day of December, 1904, 
and then opened, for the general construction of 
the United states Post-office, Court-house and Cus- 
tem-house, Providence, Rhode Isiand, in accordar ce 
with the d: awings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at the discretion of the Supervising Ar 
chitect, on application at this: fice. Applications 
must be accompanied by a certified check for $250, 
drawn (o the order of the Treasurer of the United 
States, which will be held at this office until the 
return o) the drawings anu specification. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 157 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Archi ect, Wa-hingtor, D. U., Ociober 31, 1904, 
Sealed proposa's will be received at this office until 
8 o’clock P. M. on the 15th day uf December, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction complete of the 
U. 8 Post-office at Norristown, Pa., in accordance 
with drawi.gs and specifications, copits of which 
m y ve had at this office, .r at th office of the 
Po-tmas er at Norri tow», Pa, at the discre ion of 
the Supervising Arch tect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervis g Architect. 1507 
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56 
T is announced that the “atelier system” has been 
adopted by Columbia University for its School of 
Architecture, but as yet we have no details as to the 
manner in which this seemingly signal change has been 
applied. If, as at Paris, the present classes are to be 
divided up between several official ateliers, each with 
its salaried patron, whose function it is solely to over- 
see the pupils’ advancement in architectural design, the 
change appears to be radical, whether the new patrons 
are secured from the present teaching force or from the 
ranks of practising architects. Possibly it may mean 
only that some working alliance has been arranged 
between the School and the several private ateliers 
which have come into being during the last few years 
under the gis of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
an alliance which would not disturb materially the 
established system of instruction in the: Schocl itself. 
But as we have not the information needful to enable 
a full consideration of the matter, we will simply say 
that, in our opinion, the strength of the atelier system, 
as operating in Paris, lies more in the influence of les 
anciens than in anything else, not excepting the pér- 
sonal prowess of the patron himself. At present, we 
do not quite see how this influence of the elders is to be 
secured at Columbia. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the influence that may be exercised by a Fourth 
Year man upon the work of a Third Year man and that 
which is acknowledged in Paris when a Second Class 
man is benefiting by the advice and suggestion of one 
who may have been doing First Class projets for three 
or four years, and the difference is still greater when 
one of the veterans returns to the atelier to work out 
under the patron’s eye some bit of private work, 
maybe, or to prepare for the Prix de Rome itself. 


J PHERE is one thing, however, that the partisans of 
| the Ecole des Beaux-Arts system are apt to over- 

look. The success of Americans at Paris is so 
marked as to have attracted general attention and not 
a little jealousy on the part of French students, and 
probably also students of other nationalities, who de- 
sire to benefit by the generous hospitality of the great 
French School of Fine Arts. American students have 
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less difficulty than any others in passing the entrance- 
examinations, and an equal difference is shown by the 
ease and rapidity with which, nowadays, they pass 
through the required grades and secure the coveted 
diploma. Throughout their course they exhibit a ma- 
turity and self-comprehension which is quite different 
from the jejuness that is ordinarily exhibited by the 
French students of the Second Class. This difference 
we apprehend to be due entirely to the fact that Amer- 
ican students are generally graduates from American 
architectural schools, and have already had the benefit 
of the drill of class-room and lecture-hall at home, and 
hence are ready to approach the matter of architectural 
design with a maturity of appreciation which the less 
educated Frenchmen themselves do not have. For 
this reason, we feel that any change which should ma- 
terially affect, or reduce, the character and amount of 
class-room drill that has obtained till now in all our 
architectural schools would be distinctly a step in 


retrogression. 
. 
H New York, last week was remarkable for two 
things; first, for its cause and character, and 
second, because of the small amount of damage actu- 
ally done. Powerful and well-designed as the modern 
building derrick is, accidents are by no means a rarity, 
and they are generally of a serious and often fatal char- 
acter. The snapping of a steel guy-rope under strain 
is generally productive of the most harm, for it not 
only implies the downfall of the derrick itself, but the 
recoil of the parted guy is apt to work mischief on its 
In the case of a snapped boom, due to over 





DERRICK accident at the new Trinity Building, 


own part. 
loading, it means the more or less unimpeded descent 
of the load and the crushing of whatever happens to be 
in its way. In the Trinity Building accident, the 
twelve-by-twelve-inch boom of a derrick on the fif 
teenth floor, to which was suspended an eight-hundred 
pound stone, suddenly shot across the floor through 
the giving way of some of the ironwork that connected 
its butt to the mast. Fortunately no workmen were 
in the line of the kick, and the boom itself was kept 
from falling by the stays and halyards, while the rapid- 
ity of the stone’s fall was somewhat checked by the 
halyards. It unusual but lucky accident, 
which, however, offers one more warning to those who 


Was an 


carelessly and needlessly pass below loads hoisting by 
derricks which are naturally subject to the wear and 
tear of and should be 
always considered proper subject of suspicion 


use elemental decay, and so 


HE most unpleasant position in which a man can 
find himself is to discover that he has innocently 
become the possessor of stolen goods and must 

surrender them without compensation to the rightful 

owner, his only satisfaction being that he is free to seek 

‘| he 


pur 


redress from the thief, if he can catch him 

familiar precept, caveat emptor, throws on the 
chaser a responsibility he cannot avoid morally, even 
if, at times, he can avoid it legally. One of the most 
interesting cases of a purchaser's being divested of 
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property acquired under no unusual circumstances has 
just resulted in the return to the Italian Government 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of the fetial cope which 
was Stolen from the little-known cathedral at Ascoli, 
in 1902. It was through Mr. Morgan’s kindness in con- 
senting to have his new acquisition exhibited at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in London, that the cope 
was accidentally identified and its owner ascertained. 
But for this chance, it is probable that Mr. Morgan 
would never have had to debate with himself what 
should be his line of conduct. Whether any “repre- 
sentations” were made to him by anyone does not 
appear, but it is more than likely that its return was 
purely the voluntary act of a right-feeling man. If the 
photographer arrested as the actual thiei—who wrote 
a note before he committed suicide, declaring in it that 
he was innocent, but had knowledge that the theft was 
committed by someone “ higher up ”—told the truth, it 
may some day come to light how and by whom the 
trick was turned, and in this way an interesting light 
be thrown on the way in which genuine works of art 
get out of Italy in spite of the Paca edict and its 
modern reénforcing statutes. 





‘TN increase in the public interest in architecture 
might be argued from what appears to be a grow- 
ing habit on the part of novelists to select archi- 

tects as their heroes. Fora long time Martin Chuzzle- 

wit was practically the only architect known to Eng- 
lish fiction, and his qualifications and attainments were 
slimmest. Then, about a score of years 
ago, Thomas Hardy, himself educated as an architect, 
not only made the hero of “ The Laodiceans ” an archi- 
tect, but gave his plot an architectural setting and de- 

Later still, this fall in fact, appears Robert 

Herrick’s “The Common Lot,” where everything, 

beta, plot, incident and development, is architectural, 

1é whole being ope of the most depressing tales that 
can be read by one who would still retain his respect 
for modern practitioners of the art in this country. 

These literary facts are, of course, known to many, but 

we question whether it is commonly known that about 

swenie -five years ago Professor Robert Kerr, w ho has 
just died in his eighty- second year, wrote a novel, “ The 

Extraordinary,” in which, in the person 

Master Georgius Oldhousen, F. S. A., the marked 

peculiarities of two of the author’s contemporaries, 

William Burges and Edward W. Godwin, were merci- 

a ay Professor Kerr’s writings were 

generally of a more serious character, for he wrote 

many essays and a few books, perhaps his most serious 
undertaking being the editing and practical rew riting 
of Ferguson’s “Historyof Modern Architecture.” While 

Professor Kerr’s career as a practising architect did 

not result in any building of signal importance, he was 

a most useful and influential member of the profession, 

and as he was by instinct a “ kicker” and was endowed 

with very unusual oratorical gifts, he was able to bring 
about many reforms and improv ements in professional 
practice during his half-century’s membership in the 

Royal Institute of British Architects, and in the Archi- 

tectural Association, of which he was elected the first 

President, ten years before he became PP: Bk. BoA 

In 1861 he was appointed Professor of the Arts of Con- 


struction at King’s College, London, retiring from that 


1900. 
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N New York City and vicinity considerable public 
interest is shown in the controversy carried on be- 
tween those interested in the preservation of the 

sanitary and artistic state of the Subway stations, and 
those interested in obtaining an income by the exhibi- 
tion in those stations of advertisements more or less 
objectionable in appearance. The Municipal Art So- 
ciety, the Chief Engineer and his architects have pro- 
tested to the Rapid Transit Commission against these 
bills, and their posting has been temporarily stopped. 
Legal advice upon the interpretation of the adver- 
tising contracts is now being obtained, but the situ- 
ation is as follows: The Interborough Company was 
empowered by the Rapid Transit Commission to use 
the wall space of the stations for advertising purposes, 
providing that the city property was not injured, and 
that the posters did not interfere with the easy identifi- 
cation of the stations by the patrons of the road. The 
Interborough Company then let a contract empower- 
ing an advertising company to so use this wall space. 
As, in addition to the chief title at the centre of each 
station, the names of these stations appear in mosaic 
in many places along their walls, it would be impossi- 
ble to post any advertisement which would not appear 
within a few feet of some title, and prevent its easy 
identification by the occupants of cars at that point. 
The posters do certainly injure the artistic appearance 
of the stations and_permit dust and germs to collect 
where no purifying sunshine can reach them. The 
architects present this artistic view of a utilitarian fact, 
while the poster company claims it is empowered to 
cover with gaudy advertisements every inch of the 
walls not occupied by a station title. It is difficult to 
foretell the outcome of such a controversy, but the 
poster company will probably be forced to limit its 
advertising space to certain portions of the walls, 
either arranging the posters in a frieze or in panels, the 
position of which may be determined by the architects. 
Upon the walls of the catacombs at Naples appears 
a fine fresco of St. Paul, dating from the early Christian 
era. Across the face, cut deep into the stone, are the 
words, “I. Asop, Boston.” Since the inscription of this, 
guides conduct the visiting American. “I. Asop” has 
advertised, but others will not do so there, and if ad- 
vertisements must exist in the New York Subway, it 
is hoped that those posting them may be supervised. 


OME criticism of the odors and so-called “ impure ” 
S atmosphere in the New York Subway has arisen. 
Upon leaving the fresh air of the street to descend 
the Subway steps a disagreeable odor is certainly en- 
countered. This odor, however, is of different variety 
in the various portions of the passage, that of fresh 
paint and chloride of lime predominating. It is natur- 
ally very objectionable, but it is not necessarily injuri- 
ous, and in time will probably disappear. In at least 
one other city, provision was made for the installation 
of fans to ventilate a similar subway, but, finding that 
they were not needed after the odors of paint and build- 
ing materials had disappeared, they were never intro- 
duced, and the condition of the atmosphere is satis- 
factory. The New York Subway is now ventilated in 
the up-town sections, and if the moving trains in the 
down-town portions do not force out sufficient air at 
the station exits, artificial ventilation can at any time 
be introduced. 
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PASSENGER ELEVATORS.1—I. 


T is not the writer’s intention to describe the multitude of 

details used in passenger elevator practice, but to outline the 

steps of their general evolution, and the results attained, or 
sought to be attained, in the effort to improve their efficiency, 
service and safety. 

Until the advent of the first steam passenger elevator, nearly 
half a century ago, buildings were limited to a few stories, and, 
while this type of elevator stimulated increased height, its oper- 
ation was too slow to create a very marked effect, and it was not 
until the hydraulic elevator was introduced that much increase 
in the height of buildings was noticeable. 

The water-balance elevator was intro- 
duced at an early date, and was in- 
stalled in a few buildings throughout 
the country; one in the Western Union 
Building, New York City, survived until 
destroyed by fire about twelve years ago. 

This elevator consisted of a car sus- 
pended by cables passing over a sheave 
at the top of the building and attached 
to an iron bucket weighing less than the 
car. At the will of the operator, the 
bucket could be filled with water or 
emptied by a hand cable, attached to a 
water-supply valve at the top of the 
building and to an exhaust valve in the 
bottom of the bucket. The bucket 
worked in an iron stand-pipe. When 
sufficient water was admitted to the 
bucket to overbalance the car and its 
load, the bucket descended and the car 
ascended, and when the water was al- 
lowed to discharge from the bucket the 
car descended. 

The machine was controlled by a 
brake acting on the guide strips. This 
elevator was not provided with any 
automatic controlling devices, could 
move at great speed, and the passengers 
were entirely at the mercy of the oper- 
ator. It soon fell into disfavor, and the 
field was left to the slower steam 
elevator. 

In 1878 the vertical-cylinder type of 
hydraulic elevator, the invention of 
Cyrus W. Baldwin, was introduced in 
New York City, and installed. in the 
Boreel Building. This elevator became 
the standard hydraulic type, and re- 
mains so to-day, though greatly im- 
proved in detail. 





Its introduction at once increased the 
height of buildings, until the limit of 
height of brick bearing walls was 
reached, when there was a short period 
of rest. Then came. the. steel-framed 
structure, causing a rapid advance in the 
height of buildings, as yet apparently 
unchecked, until, while the skill of the 
elevator constructor formerly set the 
task for the builder, the structural en- 
gineer now gives the elevator engineer a 
problem not easy of solution; but the 
commercial limits of height will be 








constant-potential, shunt motors and magnet brakes, general fea- 
tures now used universally. 

In 1889 Mr. Norton P. Otis, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Rudolph Eickemeyer and R. C. Smith, designed an electric ele- 
vator of the drum type, two of which were installed at Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York City. This elevator 
was successful, and other installations followed rapidly. 

In Europe, the elevator, or “ lift,’ most used was the direct- 
acting ram, or “ plunger” elevator; but suspended lifts were being 
introduced rapidly, as their use avoided the great expense of 
boring the deep wells required for the plunger type. 

The introduction of high-pressure hydraulic systems, in Lon- 
don and other large cities of Great 
Britain, created a demand for hydraulic 
elevators to be operated from the street- 
pressure systems, which had been estab- 
lished at pressures of 750 pounds per 
square inch; and many such elevators 
were installed by English makers, and 
a number were built by Otis Brothers 
& Co. and exported to England, 
although the advantages of high press- 
ure were not yet generally understood 
in the United States, notwithstanding 
that there had been a gradual increase of 
hydraulic pressures from about 60 to 
about 125 pounds. 

At the Columbian Exposition of 1893, 
at Chicago, the exhibits of the various 
makers of elevators covered the art as 
it existed in America at that date. A 
few types were exhibited which have 
never been put to practical use, and there- 
fore need not be discussed. Of those 
in practical use, there were exhibited 
the two standard types of hydraulic- 
elevator machine, viz., the vertical- 
cylinder and _ horizontal-cylinder ma- 
chines, and a machine for a pressure 
of 750 pounds per square inch, designed 
for the London hydraulic service, and 
parts of a similar machine, but on a 
larger scale, installed later at the Glas- 
gow Harbor Tunnel. 

The electric elevators exhibited were 
mainly of the drum type, and essentially 
the same as the one before mentioned, 
designed by Messrs. Otis, Smith and 
Eickemeyer. 








HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS. 


The vertical hydraulic elevator of 1893 
consisted of a cylinder and piston at- 
tached by piston rods to a traveling 
frame, carrying sheaves, around which 
passed the cables supporting the car, 
Standing sheaves were placed high 
enough in the shaft to allow room for 
the stroke of the piston. The ends of 
the cables were made fast at the stand- 
ing sheaves and were passed under each 
traveling sheave and over each stand+ 
ing sheave, alternately, then passed to 
the top of the building and over fixed 
overhead sheaves down to the car, where 


reached long before ‘the resources of PLATE I.—STANDARD VERTICAL-CYLINDER ELEVATOR. they passed through a curved beam or 


either are exhausted. 

Up to 1893, the hydraulic elevator, of either the vertical or 
horizontal type, had held the field for high-speed passenger ser- 
vice, although electric elevators had been invented and built some 
years before. . ; 

In 1884 Mr. William Baxter, Jr., had invented an electric ele- 
vator using constant current, and had installed one in a building 
in Baltimore in 1887, yet it atracted but little attention, and was 
not introduced further. 

In 1885 Schuyler S. Wheeler, M. Am. Soc. C. E., took out a 
patent for an electric elevator, in which it was proposed to use 

1A paper by Mr. Thomas E. Brown, M. Am, Soc. C. E., read before the Interna- 


tional Engineering Congress at St. Louis, October, 1904, and published in the Pro- 
ceedsngs of the Society. 


spreader (technically called a “Girdle”), 
where they were spread and passed down at the sides of the car, 
and were fastened under the car bottom to an iron beam, or iron 
timber carrying the safety devices, and technically known as the 
“Safety Plank.” 

The cables passing around the traveling and fixed sheaves 
formed a “Tackle” and multiplied the stroke of the piston an 
amount equal to twice the number of traveling sheaves. ‘This 
ratio was called the “Gear,” and represented the ratio of car 
travel to piston travel. The dead weight of the car was counter 
balanced partially by the weight of the piston and traveling 
sheaves, to which cast-iron weights were added, leaving just suf- 
ficient unbalanced weight to enable the car to descend at a proper 
speed when empty, and to overcome the momentum of the entire 
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moving mass when ascending and bring it to rest within a proper 
distance when the power was cut off. 

rizontal machine of the pulling type was essentially the 
the vertical machine laid on its side, but, to save space, 
f higher gear, and the traveling sheaves, as also the stand- 
ing sheaves, were placed side by side on single fixed shafts, the 





sheaves revolving independently on bushings. 

[he horizontal pushing machine differed from the pulling 
machine in that the standing sheaves were supported on the back 
head of the cylinder, and the piston was connected to the travel- 
ing sheaves by a column or strut and the sheaves were pushed, 
instead of being pulled apart. 

The usual gear of horizontal machines was 10:1, and the stroke 


was varied to suit the rise of the car, while the length of the ver- 


tical cylinders, being only limited by the height of the building, 
could be made as low as 4:1, and with low buildings even 2:1. 

With the horizontal machine, the weight of the piston and 
traveling sheaves could not assist in balancing the car, hence, an 
independent counterbalance weight, attached to the car by separate 
cables, was used 

With the horizontal cylinders, pressure water was admitted to 
the cylinder to cause the car to ascend, and was discharged when 
the car descended, the unbalanced weight of the car being sufh- 


The piston valves were packed with leather cups, and had metal 
tapered followers of such form as to produce a very gradual cut- 
off to bring the machine to rest without shock. These valves 
were usually operated by a rack and pinion, and an endless rope 
passing through the car, wound on a wheel on the pinion shaft; 
but the higher pressures and greater speeds necessitated by the 
higher buildings then being constructed had caused such an in- 
crease in the size of the valves that they were beyond the power 
of the attendants to move with ease and certainty, and a secondary 
or pilot valve was required to control a motor piston, which in 
turn moved the main valve. The pilot valve was moved by a 
wheel or lever in the car, connected to the pilot valve by a cable 
device, of which the “Standing Rope” and “Running Rope” 
devices were the principal types. 

The pilot valve and main valve stems were connected by a sys- 
tem of levers, such that the movement of the main valve tended 
to control the pilot valve, making the motion of the main valve 
proportional to the motion of the pilot valve, and in turn propor- 
tional to the movement given to the wheel or lever by the oper- 
ator in the car. 

At this date (1893), no special attention was paid to economy 
of operation of elevator plants. Practically all hydraulic elevators 
were operated by compound, duplex, direct-acting, steam pumps, 
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PLATE II.—LOW-PRESSURE ENGINE, WHITTIER TYPE. 


to overcome friction, and force the water through the ports 
discharge pipe to the discharge reservoir. 
The same arrangement with the vertical cylinder would involve 
1 variation in the head equal to the stroke of the piston. To 
this, these machines were circulating, that is, water was 
irried under the piston, and when the car ascended pressure- 
ter was taken in at the top of the cylinder, and the water 
ler the piston was discharged. When the car descended, and 
he piston rose, the water circulated from the top of the cylinder 
pipe at the side of the cylinder into the bottom of the 
: er under the piston, to be discharged again during the down 
stroke of the piston. Thus the effective pressure was uniform 
during the stroke. As the atmospheric pressure is depended 
upon to keep the water up under the piston, the length of stroke 
limited to the height due to atmospheric pressure, or at sea 
level to about 33 feet above the surface of the discharge reservoir. 
Longer strokes could be accomplished by siphoning the discharge 
pipes, involving a loss of head equal to the height of the siphon. 
Hence, wherever practicable, it was usual to limit the stroke to 
bout 33 feet, and arrange the gear to suit the car travel 
[he operating valves of the three machines described were 
same, and consisted of balanced piston valves in 


essent ally th 


ic 
cast-iron barrels with perforated brass linings. 
. 


which delivered into compression tanks placed either in the base- 
ment or at the top of the building. In either case dependence 
was placed on the supply of compressed air in the tanks to take 
care of the fluctuations of pressure due to momentary variations 
of power. Where buildings were high enough, the roof tanks 
had the great advantage of less fluctuation of pressure, due to the 
constant static head, and therefore caused greater steadiness in 
the operation of the pumps and corresponding economy in con- 
sumption of steam. 

Such was the state of the hydraulic elevator art in 1893; and 
the general types of low-pressure hydraulic elevators remain the 
same up to the present day. Increased duties, requiring increased 
pressures and more powerful machines, have resulted in changes 
in details and the general strengthening of parts. 

The old, forged-strap traveling-sheave frame, hung in the air 
without guides, has given way to a rigid, riveted frame traveling 
in metal guides. The light, cast-iron cylinders, with flat-faced 
joints, have been superseded by heavy cylinders, still of cast-iron, 
but with heavy and strongly-bolted flanges, with carefully fitted 
male and female joints. The light pistons, formerly packed with 
large leather cups reinforced with a wearing surface of canvas 
and rubber rings, have been replaced by hemp and flax-packed 
pistons with bronze follower glands. The present types of ver- 
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tical and horizontal hydraulic elevator engines are shown on 
Plates I and II. 

When the electric elevator came into general use, such claims 
were made as to its great economy, in that it used power propor- 
tional to the actual work done, and in that electric power could 
be produced more cheaply than hydraulic power—claims which 
experience has not yet substantiated—that makers of hydraulic 
elevators turned their attention to economy of operation. The 
first step was to compensate the variation of power due to the 
change of position of the cables during the run, which, for ele 
vators of even moderately high rise, was an important percentage 
of the work to be done. 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING COMPENSATION 


OF ROPE VARIATION BY CHAINS 
FIG. I. 
For a standard vertical machine, counterbalanced on piston, 
this variation amounted to: 
- PR) I 
J -|R-4 XU Rw I+ 9 
\ Gr i (7 


in which 
R equals rise of the e 
G equals the gear, 


levator; 


yr ratio of car travel to piston travel ; 
w equals the weight of the cables per unit of length. 
For a standard horizontal machine, with independent counter 


balance weight: 


V Rx 2Ru R (w+ 2 wm) 


in which 


w equals weight per unit of length 


f lifting ropes, and 
wl equals the weight per unit of length of counterbalance 
ropes. 


The car, when at the top of its travel, having to descend by 
gravity, its unbalanced weight required to be sufficient to over 
come this cable variation, besides the overbalance required fot 
other reasons. The magnitude of [ 
feet, and the usual load of 
an example: Such an 


this for a rise of, say, 180 
2,500 pounds can be seen readily by 
elevator, of the vertical-cylinder type, | 
would usually be provided with four 54-inch cables, each weighing 

0.7 pound pet 





foot, equalling 2.8 pounds total, equalling w, and 


would be geared 6:1; hence the cable variation would amount to 





180 ) 


180 + Xx 2.8 588 Ibs, 


yr about 23.5 per lifted A horizontal 
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machine, for a similar rise and duty, would usually be provided 


with two 34-inch lifting h weighing 0.9 pound per foot 
or 1.8 pounds for the two, and two %-inch 


cab es, eac 
natal 1 
cabpies weigning t 


gether 1.4 pounds per foot, carrying the counterbalance wei 


The cable variation would amount t 


or about 33 per ce 


It seems strange that for many years elevators 


been operated subject to this unnecessary and extravagant 
the coal pile, when it could have been remedied by thi 
expedient of hanging to the cars chains or cables or count 
balance weights, of such weight per unit of length as to 
pensate for the cable variation 

[he present practice is to hang chains in the shaft. Thes« 


attached at one end to the wall of the shaft, at < 
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of the elevator run, and at the other end to the bottom of the 
car, thus the chains hang in a loop in the shaft and travel up and 
lown with the car. When the car is at the bottom of its travel 
the chains hang on the wall of the shaft; when the car is at the 
top of the shaft the chains hang on the car; hence the total weight 
of chain must equal the cable variation, I)’, or as the length is half 
Vv 
R 

When an independent counterbalance is used, the same result 
is obtained if the chain is fastened to the independent weight 
instead of the car, with the further advantage that the weight of 
the chain acts as and can replace part of the counterbalance. A 
still better method is to fasten one end of the chain to the counter- 
balance, and the other to the car, in which case the chain has 
double effect; hence its total weight need be but half the cable 
variation, V, and, as its length is R, its weight per unit of length 
is A or one-quarter of the size required by the first case. 

Space conditions rarely admit of attachment of the chains to 
the counterbalance; hence the first method (Fig. 1), though re- 
quiring chains four times as heavy, and of twice the total weight, 
is the general practice. Objection is made to the chains on ac- 
~ount of their unsightliness and noise, but otherwise they are 
perfectly effective. 

\ method of compensating the cable variation hydraulically 
was applied at the St. Paul Building, New York City, in 1895, 
and has been used since in several other buildings; and, while 
a more elegant method than the chains, doing away with their 
disadvantages, it requires additional space, which cannot often 
be obtained. 

It consists of a vertical pipe, connected to the bottom of the 
cylinder, of such relative volume to the volume of the cylinder as 
to cause the water when discharged from the cylinder to rise in 
the pipe and produce a back pressure under the piston, increasing 
in proportion as the cable balance varies. It is illustrated in 


the rise, R, the weight per unit of length must be = 2 


Fig. 2. 
1 . I , 
As the piston travels 7; times the distance traveled by the 
7 


car, the total variation of pressure on the piston, to compensate 
for the rope variation, V, must equal GV; or, the water must rise 


‘ GV ‘ 
in the pipe a height, H = . , in which A is the area of the 
0.434 A 
piston; but, as the volume swept through by the piston must equal 
the change of volume in the pipe, 
GV 
0.434 A 


xpi Fa=sx pF? 
4 4 


in which d and D are the diameters of the pipe and cylinder, re- 
spectively, and S equals the stroke of the piston: 


or c= ar \ 0.1085 pi S = 0.584 D: \ LP 
re GV GV 

The pipe is open at the top at the exact height required, and 
is provided with a catch-basin and drain; hence any surplus of 
water due to leakage through the piston is ejected, and the 
apparatus adjusts itself on each trip. 

The rope losses having been taken care of, builders turned their 
attention to still further economics. The hydraulic engines in 
themselves were highly efficient as machines, as from 75 to 90 
per cent of the work done on the pistons was transformed into 
actual work on the cables. The friction of the piston packings 
was small, and no means could be suggested to decrease it; also 
the axle friction of the multiplying sheaves was low, as the ratio 
of sheave diameter to axle diameter was usually 10 or 12, and 
the coefficient of axle friction was about 0.05. The losses due to 
bending the cables over the sheaves were very small, as the ropes 
were pliable and of small diameter, relatively to the sheaves 

Roller and ball bearings were tried on the sheave axles, but 
with too little effect to warrant their general use. Hence little 
was to be expected from attempts to decrease the mechanical 
m of the apparatus, and the efforts for improvement were 
directed toward decreasing the percentage of hydraulic losses in 
the pipes and valves, increasing the efficiency of the pumping 
engines producing the hydraulic power; and in regulating the 
consumption of the power to the needs of the work actually being 


fricti 
1Ticti 


done at the moment. 

[he decrease of hydraulic losses was accomplished by the use 
of higher pressures, from 175 to 200 pounds, and by a slight in- 
crease in the sizes of pipes and valves used. The gain by this 

. 


latter method, however, was but slight, as these details were 
already as large as space conditions in buildings would allow. 
(To be continued.) 





PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE! 


’ 


the ethics of “ Photography as applied to Architecture,” or, in 

other words, architectural photography, I must at once dis- 
claim any intention of raising that wearisome and unprofitable 
controversy over the respective merits of sketching and photog- 
raphy as a means of depicting buildings. I recognize that very 
exhaustive claims have been made on both sides—claims not sup- 
ported by any substantial basis of fact; and while my personal 
sympathies naturally tend towards work with a camera, I am 
quite willing to grant that the use of the pencil by the architect 
and student is a very necessary and proper thing. 

But architectural photography has its field. The late John 
Ruskin, no enthusiast concerning photography in general, said 
“it was the foremost means of translation or reproduction in a 
graphic form of architecture.” I do not affect a belief that by 
this utterance the great art critic excluded all other methods of 
depiction; his own exquisite drawings of architecture would at 
once dispel such a claim. But I do believe that by this utterance 
he recognized the supreme claim of the architectural photograph 
—its impersonality. A drawing must necessarily be tinged with 
the individuality and perception, or want of perception, of its 
author; ‘in short, you do not receive an impression of the building 
through your own eyes, but through the eyes of the artist—nay, 
it is but an impression of his impression. So that whatever 
pleasure you derive from the drawing as a drawing you do not 
necessarily receive from it the impression of the building that 
would result from a sight of it in the substance. Some medium 
is therefore required for affording an impersonal depiction of a 
building from which each beholder can draw his own deductions 
and impressions. Such an impersonal basis is accorded by the 
photograph, which I claim is the only effectual means for the 
exhibition of architecture; and by exhibition I not only mean a 
public display of architectural views but also their publication in 
books and magazines, or any ‘other method intended to appeal 
directly to the criticism and judgment of the individual. The 
first case is even more important than the second, because if ever 
an impersonal basis is needed, it is required by a judge who_has 
to decide the merits, not of drawings or photographs, but the 
buildings depicted in them. That I am not alone in my conten- 
tion is shown by the efforts that have been and are still being 
made by some of the leading architects to obtain a revision of 
the Royal Academy rules with regard to architectural exhibits; 
a revision that would permit architects to show their work by 
means of photographs, geometrical drawings and models, as well 
as or instead of perspective drawings, to which they are at pres- 
ent practically restricted. 

My claim for the photograph as the best means of exhibiting a 
building will doubtless be met by two objections: (1) That the 
photographs can be “ faked;” (2) that buildings seen in photo- 
graphs are frequently distorted and are not truly represented. 
Both these objections must be admitted; in regard to the first I 
might rest content to say, so can drawings. One has only to 
study perspectives at the Royal Academy for this fact to be self- 
evident. But if absolutely sharp, clear detail be insisted upon in 
a photograph, it will be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
fake it without detection. Only fuzziness or impressionism will 
disguise the effects of manipulation. And architectural photo- 
graphs in general cannot be too sharp. In regard to the second 
objection the fault lies entirely with the operator: if you see a 
distorted building or one in impossible perspective, blame, not 
the science, but the photographer. 

For the benefit of architects employing professional photog- 
raphers I should mention that many of the monstrosities in archi- 
tectural photography that one sees are due entirely to the archi- 
tect, whose orders the photographer is naturally obliged to carry 
out, however much they go against his better judgment. The most 
common causes of failure are :— 

(1) The architect desires to get too much in one plate; he 
wants “to look over his head” or “round a corner ”—in short, 
tries to achieve the impossible—in which amiable endeavor the 
photographer collaborates. Occasionally, for a special purpose, 
it may be necessary to take a somewhat distorted view. For in- 
stance, one of the photographs of Westminster Cathedral which 


I’ I commence my paper this evening with a few remarks on 


1A paper read by Mr. E ‘Dockree before the Architectural Association on the 14th 
ult. 
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is hung on the wall to-night is a very sharp perspective of the 
campanile from the roof of the nave. This photograph, which 
took me three hours to focus and get into position, was specially 
asked for by Professor Lethaby, who selected all the points of 
view. In general, the photographer should resist a request for 
a view he knows will appear distorted. 

(2) The operator receives instructions to do “the best he can” 
(a favorite form of request), and with some operators the best 
does not amount to much. In this case the photographer goes 
blindly to work, never pointing out drawbacks or defects (from 
a photographic standpoint) in the views suggested or offering a 
workable alternative. 

I am tempted to add a third reason—a want of knowledge on 
the part of the operator of either the science of optics or the laws 
of perspective, or both. 

I do not wish to pose as an authority on architecture; there 
are too many already; but in more than one instance I have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the architect round to a point of view widely 
differing from his original idea, although still retaining the same 
angle of the subject that he required to be taken. Some subjects 
are quite impossible to render in a pleasing way, and unless they 
are required for litigation purposes I strongly urge that they be 
left alone. 

Concerning size, the larger the photograph of an architectural 
subject can be made, the better in every respect: the details and 
the proportions of the structure are shown to a greater advan- 
tage. A small picture may be a gem of photography in its way, 
but you instinctively feel you would like to see it done larger. 
Of course, you can enlarge by means of one of various appar- 
atuses on the market, but why make two bites at a cherry? The 
resulting picture lacks that “quality” and “vim” only to be 
obtained by working direct. An enlarged negative is another 
alternative, but that requires a skill and power of manipulation 
far beyond the average amateur, who only requires one or two 
prints of the subject he is interested in. 

Again, small plates are “ small ” in price, and tend to carelessness 
and slipshod work; whereas a large plate and its after manipula- 
tions compel you to walk round and study your subject—consider 
every standpoint—the final one being selected only after mature 
deliberation. 

I would like, while still speaking generally, to say a word about 
artificial light. For architectural work artificial light should 
never be resorted to if it can be avoided. Though an interior 
may appear absolutely dark to the naked eye, there are always 
rays sufficient to act upon a sensitive plate if time’ be given. Thus 
my view of the Chester crypt had to be focussed on a torch, con- 
sisting of a newspaper rolled up, lighted and held a certain dis- 
tance in front of the camera. The plate was exposed for five 
hours, and a slide of the result obtained you will see later. Such 
prolonged exposures are not always possible, and one is fre- 
quently forced to employ some sort of artificial aid. Though I 
have never employed it, I believe acetylene gaslight is the best 
for photographic purposes, as the spectrum of this light most 
closely approximates to that of the sun. I have invariably used 
electric arc lamps when photographing the auditoriums of theatres 
and other dark interiors. In the case of All Hallows’ Church, 
Lombard Street, the very dark interior of which I photographed 
in foggy February last year, the building was not wired for elec- 
tric light and electric arcs could not be utilized. I therefore em- 
ployed six lime boxes, using the oxy-hydrogen light, the gas being 
contained in portable cylinders. The resulting photographs are 
shown on the walls this evening. One light I warn you not to 
use for architectural purposes, and that is the one most com- 
monly resorted to—flashlight, magnesium. Its use results in a 
white glare over the objects nearest to the camera and the elim- 
ination of detail in the background so that delicate undercut 
carving looks as flat and formless as a stencil pattern on a wall. 
Unfailing patience and effort are required to obtain success in 
architectural photography. One, must be prepared to work at it 
at all hours of the day and night. I have secured excellent nega- 
tives by exposing plates in the subdued light between 3 a. m. and 
7 a.m. But as the fascination of the work gets a firmer hold of 
the worker, so the various difficulties are overcome and in the 
end practically disappear, the intervening stages serving to en- 
There are obstacles to be over- 


courage the earnest enthusiast. 
come, undoubtedly, but none of such magnitude as cannot be sur- 
mounted by care and application. 

In dealing 
photographic processes, which 
benefit of those of you who are or ; 
tural photographers, | have endeavored to eliminate as far as pos- 


with my remarks on photographic apparatus and 
I include in this paper for the 
intend to become architec- 


sible technicalities or technical terms, hoping that my lay hearers 
may also understand and join in the discussion which I hope will 
arise. 

Bearing in mind my remarks as to size, I would recommend 
nothing less than a whole plate or a 10-inch by 8-inch:; person 
ally, I use a 12-inch by 10-inch, and would use a 15-inch by 12-inch 
if I could get about with it and all its appurtenances in a com 
fortable manner. The camera should possess double extension: 
that is, the “front” and “back” should be capable of being 
adjusted by means of a pinion and rack-work, the bellows slightly 


‘tapering ; and the “ front” carrying the lens should have a “ rising 


movement” and, better still, a sliding movement in addition 
All up-to-date cameras have a “ swing-back” two 
movements, “to” and “from” the lens, and a “ reversing back ” 
to carry the dark slide so that oblong and upright pictures can 
be obtained. Some workers find fault with the “turn-table:” 
they assert “focussing” is a difficulty in a dark interior—what 
light there is coming up through the same from the ground or 
Noor and detracting from the visibility of the image on the 
“ focussing screen.” This may be so, but personally I have found 
no inconvenience of any moment up to the present. To my mind 
the turn-table has advantages over the solid base-board: it re 
duces the weight of the camera, it facilitates your movements in 
finding the desired view, and gives rigidity to the whole apparatus 
the latter a most important feature when working with lenses of 
long foci and in exposed positions. The tripod stand, or tripod 
used with the turn-table, should be folding, with a sliding leg 
two or three-fold, if of the right weight, is immaterial ; the 
camrea and tripod when set up for use should not exceed = feet 
6 inches to 5 feet 10 inches in height, this being an average sight 
line. A slow-moving spirit level, circular in shape, should be 
fixed on the “base-board” of the camera just at the side of the 
front; on the front itselfsat the top of the side a “ plumb index’ 
should be placed, and another one on the side of the ‘ swing- 
back.” These three, working together accurately, place beyond 
dispute the absolute verticality of the resulting photogr iph. 
The next thing to be considered, and certainly the most im- 
portant one concerning architecture, is lens or lenses 


capable of 


One lens 
will not do everything required of it; and before deciding what 
to get I would strongly urge the enthusiast to consult someone 
well versed in the matter, and, if the pocket will allow, to purchase 
the best make possible. Then, should your results be not satis- 
factory, blame yourself and not the lens. I hold no retainer, so 
cannot advertise, but whatever make is selected let it be a lens 
giving no wider angle than 65 degrees for an interior subject, 
whereas 60 to 65 degrees is a very pleasing range for exteriors 
of buildings. If I quote “ focal lengths” of lenses it will possibly 
only tend to confuse, so I will merely state that lenses for archi- 
tectural work must be of the rectilinear type and possess great 
covering power and marginal definition; those of the genuine 
“anastigmatic”’ series are absolutely the finest procurable for 
the purpose. I am afraid I must depart from my original inten 
tion to avoid “technical terms,” but I have no alternative in 
giving the following particulars. Where the purse will allow | 
strongly recommend the earnest worker to procure a “battery” 
of lenses for his use: for instance, for a whole-plate camera a 
64-inch, 9-inch and 12-inch focal lengths; for a 10-inch by 8-inch 
camera an 8-inch, 11-inch and 14-inch focal lengths; and for a 
12-inch by 10-inch camera a 10-inch, 13-inch and 16-inch focal 
lengths. And to the last-named I would add an 84-inch lens. 

The apparatus complete, the first operation after the selection 
of your view is the “focussing.” The screen upon which this is 
effected should be ruled into small squares, say, of an inch; this 
will facilitate the worker in composing his picture. In 
sing’’ get your subject as sharp as you can, roughly so at first; 
see your vertical lines are vertical, and not, as one sometimes 
sees, converging to meet at some point. Your “uprights” not 
being true, the camera must be generally “levelled” and the 
‘swing-back” manipulated until the said lines are vertical, the 
levels all working true to each other; your picture should then 
be dead “upright.” Now re-focus, fixing upon some object mid- 
way between the camera and the middle of your subject; note the 
appearance of the same at the top, bottom and sides of your 
screen, using the lens’s stops to bring the whole view into general 
sharpness—and in architectural work I have already said it can 
not be too sharp 

rhe knowledge of the exposure to be given is only gained b 
experience; there is no fixed rule, subjects, light, and shade vary 
ing to an enormous degree. But bear this in mind: 
plenty—look after the shadows, the “ high 
Better “over-exposure” than 


“ focus- 


always give 


lights” will kk after 


themselves. ‘under-exposure” : 








the former can be modified in devlopment, but no amount of de- 
velopment will give detail which through “ under-exposure” is 
not in the plate. Bear in mind that each consecutive stop re- 
quires twice as much exposure as the one immediately preceding 

Plates having a medium rapidity will be found the most ser- 
viceable, satisfactory, and easy to work. Some workers like one 
ke of plate, others prefer another; personally I think the Im 
perial Company's or Elliott’s Barnet give all that is required of 
them, but every plate used must be “backed.” ‘The difference in 





lting picture obtained from a “ backed” and an “ unbacked 

ite’ is most marked; in fact, in some cases, especially where 
windows assert themselves in an interior, a “ backed” plate is an 
ibsolute necessity, otherwise “halation,” the bugbear of pho- 
tography, will be so evident as to quite mar the picture, though 
everything else is quite satisfactory 

\ developer of pyro, in combination with potash or soda as 
he accelerator, is, to my idea, the best for the class of work under 
msideration. It yields, if properly adjusted in its components, 


negative soft but vigorous, the class best suited for printing 
either “silver” or “platinum.” In development the watch- 
words should be “ Detail first, density afterwards,” not the re- 
erse; to obtain the correct gradation keep your pyro down to 
, to start with; it can easily be increased as develop 

nt p eds. All detail out°and the desired stage of density 


reached, rinse the negative well and fix in the usual manner 
foryten to fifteen minutes—in hypo toz. to each 4oz. of 

water; remove; well wash under running water for forty minutes 
hour: drain and stand to dry in a place free from dust and 


draught The negative now obtained, when dried, should be 
refully examined, and the various defects, such as pin-holes, 
remedied, and the shadows, if too pronounced, should be 
rengthened by one of many devices, such as papering, etc., on 

e glass side 
| ve no doubt that the numerous printing processes are known 
each one has his own particular idea in that direction 
But a note on prints intended for reproduction by the Press may 
be amiss. A print to give the finest block for reproduction 
the “silver print.” By that I mean that done on one of the 


arious P.O.P. papers and toned with gold. | prefer that “ton 
les the “sulphocyanide of ammonium”; the 





~ wl ch 1m lude > Lit 
ve of tones, the latitude it gives is excellent he “ process 
vorker "—by that I mean the “block maker”—likes a good 
blue-black ” print full of “vim” and “contrast”; it 
. lock far superior to any other class of print In bad or 
weather one of the numerous “ gas-light papers’ must be 
employed: no toning is required, the image being developed by 
f the various “ Metol” formulas. For framing and keeping 
s purposes there is no process equal to the “ c rbon ” or 
platinum.” but suitable negatives are required to give the finest 
res iIts any class of negative will not do; for carbon a strong, 

lucky neg 


gative, and for platinum a soft but vigorous one. 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.] 
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S. GIOVANNI EVANGELISTA AND THE TOWER OF S. PAOLO, PARMA, ITALY. 


Tue fagade of S. Giovanni was built about 1604-7, after the 
design of Simone Moschino, while its tower was built in 1614 by 
Giovanni Battista Magnani. S. Paolo was also built in the seven- 
teenth century, but by an unknown architect. The subjects are 
copied from Ailatter fiir Architektur. 


HOUSE OF G. N. STONE, ESQ., BUCKMINSTER ROAD, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
MESSRS. CHAPMAN & FRAZER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 











ENGLAND’s Historic CountrysipE.—Anyone, says the New 
York Evening Post, who has read Kipling’s story “ They” must 
know how deep is his interest in the automobile as an engine of 
exploration. Now, in a letter printed in Mr. Filson Young’s 
“Complete Motorist,” he gives another reason for admiring the 
machine; this is its moral aspect as a temperance reformer. The 
argument is simple: A horse has intelligence and may contrive 
to get a man home, even though he stops too often at public 
houses on the way, but a motor car demands a steady brain: Of 
the automobile as an instrument of discovery, he says: “On a 
morning I have seen the Assizes, javelinmen and all, come into 
a cathedral town; by noon I was skirting a new-built convent for 
expelled French nuns; before sundown I was watching the 
Channel fleet off Selsea Bill, and after dark I nearly broke a 
fox’s back on a Roman road. You who were born and bred in 
the land naturally take such trifles for granted, but to me it is 
still miraculous that if I want petrol in a hurry, I must either 
pass the place where Sir John Lade lived, or the garden where 
Jack Cade was killed. In Africa one has only to put the miles 
inder and go on; but in England the dead, twelve coffins deep, 
clutch hold of my wheels at every turn, till I sometimes wonder 
that the very road does not bleed. That is the real joy of motor- 
ing—the exploration of this amazing England.” 





HE LAws or HuMAN Beauty.—As would be expected, Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s paper on “Rome,” in the Fortnightly Review for 
October, is rather a rhapsody than a distinct appreciation. One 
paragraph we may quote in part: “ And these lead us back to the 
little cities of Hellas, which discovered one day, and fixed forever, 
the laws of human beauty. The beauty of earth, except for some 
spots that our sordid industries have ravaged, has altered but 
little since the days of Augustus and Pericles. The sea is iv finite 
still, still inviolate. The forest, the plain, the harvest, the villages. 
rivers, and streams, the mountains, the dawn, and the evening, 
tars, and the sky, vary as these all may according to climate and 
latitude, offer us still the same spectacle 6f grandeur and tender- 
ness, the same soft, profound harmonies, the same fairy-like 
scenes of changing complexity, that they showed to the Athenian 
citizens and the people of Rome. Nattire remains more or less 
as it was; and besides, we have grown more sensitive, and to-day 
can admire more freely. But when we turn to the beauty special 
to man, the beauty that is his own immediate aim, we find that, 
owing perhaps to our too great wealth or excessive application, to 
the scattering of our efforts, lack of concentration, or to the want 
of a certain goal and an incontestable starting-point, we appear 
to have lost almost all that the ancients had been able to estab- 
lish and make their own. In all that regards purely human esthet- 
ics, in what concerns our body, our gestures, our clothes, the ob- 
jects we live with, our houses and gardens, our monuments, even 
our landscapes, we are groping so timidly, we display such con- 
fusion and inexperience, that one might truly believe our occupa- 
tion of this planet to date but from yesterday. 


WHAT GoEs witH A Lonpon Lease.—“ It was a few days after 


\ 
that we remembered an American friend who had kept house in 
London for ten years,” says a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, and went immediately to call on her and tell her 


of our lucky escape from a madman. It was by conversation with 
this established matron that we learned that houses are rented in 
London according to the rule of seven. You rent for seven years 
or any multiple of seven that happens to be remaining of an un- 
expired lease. It seemed that the house we desired had seven 
times seven more years to remain on the ground. It also seemed 
that when people moved in London they took their own door- 
knobs, locks, keys, bell-handles, gas fixtures, hardwood floors, 
dog-stoves, tiles, etc., along with them, or else charged tlie in- 
coming tenant a good round sum for leaving them behind. All 

things, we were informed, were modern improvements and 
were not put in the houses at the time they were built. An en- 
thusiastic master of the house has, had them put in at large ex- 
pense, beautified his home, then wishing to dispose of the re- 
mainder of a ninety-nine-year lease, rents it at the same price he 


the se 





is paying for it plus a valuation on the ‘ fixtures.’ 
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House of J. B. Westbrook, Esq., Brookline, Mass. 
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